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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
é iin teil 3 “yA 99 
* Our pleasing toil is well repaid. 





To a gentleman of Bangor, Me. whose name is not 
received, the writer of the following tale, the committee 
awarded the premium of /en dollars, 


HARRY GREY. 
Alice Grey was a widow; but she was not 


alone in the world, widowed as she was—for) with the tenderness of an angel—never frus- 


she was not childless. Her husband had left 
her, when he died, the care of a single son, the 
sole pledge of the love with which they lived 
together, the few brief years of their union. 
* Alice,’ whispered the dvine man, a few 
moments only beiore the last pulse of his 
heart was to beat, “dear Alice are you with 
mer’? She was standing as she had been, 
almost without intermission for weeks at the 
edge of his bed ; but his eye was already over 
cast with the shadows of death and he did not 
see her. She caine nearer to him now, well 
nigh as pale with her long sorrow, the sick- 
ness of the uncomforted, solitary, hopeless 
heart, as himself with the long wasting of in- 
curable disease. She could not speak—she 
would not if she could, for she wished him to 
die with a trust that he did not leave her 
wholly disconsolate ; but her voice would have 
betraye! her—and so, gently as the fine de- 
licate dew falls on a summer evening on the 
hot weary leaf of the rose-bud, she laid her 
white tremulous hand on his forehead, and 
knelt down and kissed him most tenderly, 
again and again. {t :evived him for a mo- 
ment, and he opened his large lustrous eyes 
and looked full on his wife. “ Alice, now IL 
do know, indeed, that you are with me. I 
bless God that L die not alone—remember me, 
Alice”—his tone grew fainter. She covered 
her face with one hand—he had taken the 
other in his and carried it to his heart. She 
burst into tears. “ Sweet Alice, weep not for 
me, the face of God is before me,” and he 
looked up with an eye larger and brighter 
han ever, as it he were blest, even then, with 


the babe, as you love me, dear Alice, forget 
not the babe—remember.” The low whisper 
of his sepulchral voice died away—he had no 
more to speak—his eye was closed again—in 


'a moment after he had ceased to breathe, and 


she that had loved him and was left without 
him—she that having lived for him, and borne 
him the beautiful child at her breast, and 





watched 


} 


by his bedside, week after week, 


trated by the uncontrolled weakness of a wo- 
man—-it was well for her now that she had 
something with her, by night and day, which 
could be as a pillar for the torn and severed 
vine of her affections to lean upon. It was 
well that in the melancholy hours which came 
over her in the long years that succeeded the 
death of her husband, she could console her 
affliction and cherish his memory at the same 
time, by devoting herself to the charge he had 
left her, and she did devote herself; she hwed 
from that time for the sake of the child, la- 
bouring with her whole heart and her whole 
mind, vear after year, as he grew up, to make 
him all that, might have gained him the love 
and gladdened the days of his father, if his 
father had lived. In the lapse of seasons she 
at last became almost happy, if not quite so. 
Her cheek regained the colour of its youthful 
beauty—her’ eye, when she looked on her 
child, and saw him growing happier every 
year and healthier, would glisten for a mo- 
ment with a tear which the image of the dead 
recalled as seen in the features and form of 
the livine—but glow almost at the same in- 
stant with the expression of a feeling which 
was stronger even than sorrow in her heart— 
the consciousness of a duty discharved, anda 
pledge redeemed. And, the child himself, 
(whom she had named Harry) was another 
perpetual source of her Joy. He was not 
only beautiful and cheerful, but affectionate, 
docile and dutiful. He knew but little of his 
mother’s history 3 for he had slept in his in- 
fant-cradle white his father was wasting away 
with consumption, and since then his mother 


a vision of the redeemed in heaven. “ Buti had rarely trusted herseli to dwell much 
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On a subject, sure fo excite emotions against} 


which she felt it to be a duty as much asa 
necessity to contend. But whether he had) 
some vague shadowy remembrances of the 
forin of him who had carried him in his arms, 
and rocked him in his cradle for a year or 
two of his infancy; or whether with the de- 
licacy which is sure and nice as an instinct, 
with the acute intellect and the kind heart; 
it is certain that he seemed to act and speak 
with a continual reference to the bereave- 
ment which he saw in the eye and the move- 
ments, though he never heard of it from the 
voice of his mother. Thus the seasons glided 
away, till she began to be aware, from the 
manlier tone, and the robust stature, that the 








after his last letter she saw the stage coack 
stop at the door; the very same which had 
carried him away two or three summers be- 
fore. He was led inte the house—she sus- 
pected, in a moment, that study had reduced 
him, as every thing in his appearance indica- 
ted to the quick eye of a mother, to the brink 
of the grave. His cheek was flushed with 
the hectic flame of disease—his eye had lost 
the gleam of its ancient lustre ; it was blank 
and motionless as the eye of the dead; and 
his step tottered, and his hand trembled as 
he laid it convulsively in the well-known latch 
of the door, “ Oh Harry! my poor Harry !” 
It was the voice of his mother, she had clasp- 
ed him to her bosom and kissed him; but 





education of Harry, which had hitherto been| she started back, with a scream, like the wild 
wholly domestic, must be finished abroad.}scream of despair, as if she had trodden with 
She had neither the qualifications nor the|a bare foot on the quivering, venomous tongue 
health to enable her to complete the cultiva-|of an adder, and then she laid her hands 
tion of his inteliect: and she had done al-lagain upon his head, and standing off at the 
ready as much as her situation enabled her} whole length of her arm, looked steadily for 
in laying the foundations of his happiness and/an instant in his face. It was too much for 
his moral character. The advice of her friends|her—she had thought to have seen Harry 
according with her own opinion, it was de-| Gray with his rich yellow hair, and his shin- 
termined tosend Harry to a village in the in-/ing eye, and to have kissed the delicate rosy 
terior of a neighbouring state, where he could| cheek, and to have heard the singing sweet 
enjoy the advantages of a literary seminary,| tone of his gladness. But she saw the face 
and be at the same time under the vigilant] of a drunkard! and the bloated cheek—the 
guardianship of one of her intimate andjsenseless, colourless eye—the breath—even 
wealthy relations. One fine sunny morning|the breath of a drunkard! The horrors of 
in June, the stage coach stopped at the road jmadness rushed over her soul like a flood— 
side, close by the vine-covered door of their! her frame shook—her hands were clenched in 
quiet dwelling. Harry was ready to go, for;an agony, and lifting them over her head, she 
his mother had prepared every thing for his}cried out, not with a shriek as before, but 
comfort ; and so, having knelt for her bles-| with a low tremulous voice, sepulchral as the 
sing, which she gave him with tears, laying| groan of one buried alive—*O God! O God!” 


tnd 


her hand among the rich long curls of his! It was the last effort of reason —Alice Grey 
hair, beseeching him once more to remember| was a maniac! in a week she was buried by 
the lessons of virtue she had taught him, and) the side of her husband. 
her own most cherished hopes, he rose with As for the miserable son, who had been the 
a heavy heart, and was whirled off, for the | joy and the death, the hope and the shame of 
first time in his life, from the home of his| the dead; enough to add that he was no lon- 
childhood. | ger a drunkard. The scene of his wretched- 
It may be easily imagined that Alice Grey|ness and his guilt—of his weakness in 
was now indeed Jeft almost alone in the/having yielded his innocence to the tempta- 
world. She was so, in truth, and she must | tions of a few abandoned comnpanions, came 
have yielded to the despondence of solitude|over him with a force that almost reduced 
and the weight of her afflicting recollections—|him to the state in which his mother had died. 
but for that anxious enquiring solicitude in| but he lived—tived to weep over her grave, 


behalf of her absent son, which diverted her} 
thoughts, in some measure, from herself to} 
him, and from the past to the present and fu- 


and to be, till his fast hour, a living monu- 
ment of the danger of trifling with the first 
approaches of evil. 


| 
ture. And besides she was frequently receiving | 
Jetters from him, which gave in themselves evi-| 
dence of the growth of his mind, and were full | sas asin ; 
pte 4_ yp gga elbatag , THE EXECUTION. 
of a warm filial affection ; and though these let-| 
. | 
fers ina year or two became rarer and shorter, | “ , 
. dene , ia sah tae tae Nets Pe ae I have touched the highest point of all my greatness 5 
ant ere seeine € less care 0 composition | And from the fair meridian of my giory 
mn them and eveu less tenderness of affectioa—| I haste now to my setting; IL shall fall 
she imputed the change, with as little suspi-| 
ciousness as her heart would permit, to an| And no man see me more.-SHAKSPEARE. 


increased devotedness to his studies—and} Perhaps there are few objects which im- 


FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR, 


——— —— Nay, then farewell! 


Asa bright exhalation in the evening— 


she consoled herself, moreover, with the) press the reflecting aud contemplative mind \ 
thought that the day of return would soon be! with such awful and undefined feelings, as tow® 


at hand. it was at hand! for in a mouth! survey the dark, benighted passage of a fel- 
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low being to the mysterious and shoreless| 


ocean of eternity—when the suffering spirit, 
faint and overshadowed with that instinctive 
dread which spreads its melancholy pall over 
the soul, shrinks from the gloomy portals of 


the grave, and the awful realities of an un- 


tried world. Life may be sorrowful—the 
heart of the ¢ ulprit may be so enthralled with 
guilt that existence is nothing but a burthen— 
but yet he clings to that burthen with all the 
might of his desire. He turns with an eye of 
horror from the vapoury and uncertain clouds 
that linger about eternity, and shudders within 
himself at the thought of his own dissolution. 

It was at the close of a soft October day, 
that Lascended one of those hills which rise 
eastwardly of the Mississippi, and looked 
abroad upon the imposing and beautiful scene 
which lay stretched before me. 
that noble river lay as if under the influence 
of a charm, basking in the distant rays of the 


dying sun, as it looked through masses of 


darkling and melancholy clouds, which had 
already begun to pile themselves up in the 
far western horizon. ‘The varied and track- 
Jess forests—the indented plains—the mighty 
course of the calm and sparkling lord of ri- 
vers—now stretching wide, and reflecting the 
many coloured woods upon its placid bosom— 
now disturbed by a downward inclination 
of the current, and now almost hidden from 
the view by some undulation in the land- 
scape. Beyond this glittering belt of waters 
the woods mingled with the sky and clouds 
at a vast distance from ev ery point of obser- 
vation. A pleasing succession of white vil- 
lages, with small Catholic churches uprearing 
their little gilded crosses; the ascending va- 
pour of the steam-boats, or the dark ereen 
beauty of the tall and far-off groves of pines 
to the northwest, broke the prospect, and re- 
heved it from the charge of sameness. 

The last rays of the sun, which was sinking 
into a belt of clouds, glimmered upon the 
trappings of my carriage, as L wheeled up to 
the door of a small white building at the end 
of a pretty village whose street ran south. I 
gave ny poor horse, weary and weak with a 
long journey, in charge of the ostler, and en- 
tered the low bar-reoom. It was crowded; 
and every thing seemed to indicate that some- 
thing of considerable interest was passing in 
the village Ll engaged the last bed and reom 
which the host had to inpart to the traveller. 
While he was depositing my trank in his 
hittle home, as he termed the narrow place 
where he kept himself during the day, dealing 
out the liquors on his shelves, he refused the 
application of a score of persons, anxious to 
ebtain lodgings for the night. 


lle was vastly 
polite ; 


and while he uttered his want of ac- 
commodations, he would invariably 
narrow white hat, which he wore, and through 
which the “sweat of his brow,” had made its 
way, creating a dusky and greasy line around 
the article, near the brim, — 


The valley of 


touch a’ 


The apartment into which T was ushered 
was small and clean—the ceiling was white 
as snuw—while some village painter had be- 
stowed upon it a few imitated roses and flow- 
ers, which contrasted beautifully with their 
pure white back-ground. A bed, an inditter- 
ent sofa of cherry, and a table, upon which 
lay a Catholic prayer-book, and a few other 
select volumes from the New-Orleans book- 
stores ; and a pair of bright Britannia candle- 
sticks on the mantelpiece, completed the fur- 
niture of this part of mine hosts dominions. 
' ‘Phe window overlooked a neat garden, in 
which a variety of the treasures of autamn 
were displayed. A clump of delicious peach 
trees hung bending to the earth, with their 
yellow and brilliant crimson fruit; and a 
group of playful boys in the boughs were 
showering (apparently with great strife as to 
which should select the best,) a plentiful as- 
sortment, into the upheld apron of a girl of 
fourteen or fifteen, with soft blue eves and 
rich golden tresses—who looked up witha 
merry face to the mellow and descending 
treasures. Beyond the garden was a rich 
ereen meadow, where the second growth ot 
vrass had sprung up, and around which a 
babbling brook, some little vein to the great 
Mississippi, made a clear and placid bend, 
and then floated calmly away to the village 
bride, near where stood a humming mill, with 
its rumbling wheel casting up diamond drops 
of water from its pattering and busy buckets. 

I vazed out upon the scene in rapture. ‘The 
placidity of nature imparted to my spirit a 
corresponding serenity. ‘The sun had coms 
pletely set, and the dim and vacant tdistinet- 
ness of twilight began to stretch over the 
far hazy woods to the west, mingled with the 
clouds. And as [ leaned my cheek on my 
hand, gazing yet more intently, with a charm. 
ed eye and a_ pleased heart, L experienced 
those emotions which thrill the bosom of the 
original child of the forest, as he surveys the 
dim outline—the curling smoke, and the 
sparkling watch fire of his own native hills. 

At this moment, my door opened, and @ 
gentleman entered, whose face i instantly re- 
collected to have before seen, but at what 
place | was ata complete loss to conjecture. 
tie was about two-and-twenty—he wore a 
blue frock coat, with large silk buttons, and 
a blue cap, such as may for ever be: seen on 
the head of a \ew-Orleans citizen, and which 
may at all times be noticed in the shop win- 
dows of Chartres-street He addressed me 
by name; and, to my extreme confusion, $ 
was obliged to inform hin of my inability to 
return the courtesy, bis name having entirely 
vanisted from my mind. 

« Good heavens!’ said he, “ have you for- 
gotten our romantic rambles on the shove of 
the Lberville—our joyful boat excursion on 
the busom of the blue Pontchartrain—the 
many turns we have taken ou the levee of 
| youder beautiful stream? Can it be that you 
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have forgotten Charles La Fontine?”’ said he 
with animation. “ | had indulged a hope that 
your memory, at least, was not treacherous.” 

I grasped his hand with that holy fervour 
which the true friend yields to his fellow, and 
a thousand questions followed. “ But,’’ said 
I, “ what brought you here, La Fontine—a 
sweetheart in this region perhaps f—may | 
opine to that effect F” 


“No,” said he, mournfully—* my business | 


is ofa more trying nature—I have no kiss to 
receive—no acquaintance to behold—no gentle 
bosom to fold in a lover’s passionate embrace. 
My visit will be in a prison—my heart is to 
suggest consolation toa brother, who lies be- 
neath that dusky roof in chains—and leading 
me to an opposite window, he pointed to a dark 


gloomy edifice, the indistinct turret of which! 


was but partially revealed in the twilight. 
“ There is one,” he added, who has shared my 
joys and my sorrows from my earliest years— 
ie is under sentence of death—but, O heavens ! 
O, blessed Marv!” he exclaimed, in agony, 
“heis innocent,”’—and sinking upon the sofa, 
and covering his face with his hand, he burst 
into an uncontrollable paroxysm of tears. 

I entreated him to be composed 
from his recumbent posture—the dark brown 
hair which clustered around his temples was 
drenched as with a tempest, and large drops 
of perspiration stood like dew on his pale 
white forehead. He paced the room silently, 
and with a hurried step. “ My griefs,” he said, 
“are not allied to composure—they are sworn 
enemies. I have muchto do this night—l 
shall take it kindly of you, if youcan impart a 
portion of your room to me. I wish to visit the 


py where I will remain until one o'clock. | 


nthe morning I will relate to you the history 
of that innocent and honourable brother, who 
now lies inhumed within those dreary walls. 
“ But why not permit a friend to accompany 
you, Charles?’ said Ll. “I am too well aware 
that there are many pangs which rebel at 
sympathy—but my presence may soften your 
own and your brother’s grief, and perhaps save 
those overflowings of anguish, which might at 
this pensive hour, and in an unguarded mo- 
ment, cause you to commit suicide. If your 
brother is innocent, as heaven grant he is, | 
cannot but hope he will yet escape from this 
fiery furnace as gold seven times purified.” 
“Alas!” replied La Fontine, “ the day ap- 
pointed for his execution is to-morrow. The 
sun, which but a little while ago, sunk 
down to rest behind the far dim autumnal 
woods has set to his eye for the last time. 
Hope is almost passed—and he has now no 
refuge or support, but in my own consolation, 
and the strength of Him that clingeth closer 
than a brother. Iam not unwilling that you 
should accompany me but I must beg that your 
stay he not long. Lhave many things to say 
to him in solitude, and when none else are 
nigh. He has been measured for his coffin 
and his shroud is already prepared,’ 


He arose | 
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| We sallied out from our lodgings, and made 
our way across a wide square on the opposite 
side of the way, to the vrison already alluded 
to. ‘The fair round moon had just risen in the 
eastern horizon, and threw upon the sere and 
rustling grass of the square a long shadow of 
the wall and body of the building—the som- 
‘brous boxes of the sentry, and the tall, gloomy 
‘turret, through whose open belfry the night- 
wind rushed with a boding and mournful sound. 
We entered a door on the west, and proceeding 
onward a few paces, we reached a long, lonely 
hall, running south—at the end of this we ar- 
rived at a flight of steps leading east, upwardly 
to the second story, from whence we made our 
way still further south, and turning to the west 
entered the keeper’s room. 

After a thorough examination, the keeper 
took his keys, and bade us to follow ; and step- 
ping across a short gallery, opposite, applied 
the key toa huge door, dark with bolts and 
bars, and grating solemnly on its rusty hinges. 
/Weentered and with a voice of saddened de- 
i hieht—*« O,Kdward,” was uttered ; and Charles 
La Fontine sunk into his brother’s arms. 

While they were indulging in this mourn- 
ful interview, unwilling to disturb the sacred- 
ness of their sorrow, | surveved with a hur- 
ried glance, the apartment. I[t was about ten 
feet square, situated at the south east corner 
of the prison—a pine table stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor, which was dotted with bolts ; 
and a long oak bench, ranged at its side, was 
the only article of that description of furni- 
ture—an iron lamp glimmered on a shelf of 
‘stone, over a hearth, where were a few decay- 
‘ing embers—and the moon shone with a flick- 
ering light between the huge bars of an east- 
ern window, whose shadows, as a cloud, oc- 
casionally passed through the blue evening 
‘heaven, lay inconstant on the floor. 

In a moment, Charles and his brother were 
seated, side by side, at the coarse pine table. 
I was introduced, and after commisserating 
him on his appalling condition, i endeavoured 
to impart consolation to the unhappy Edward. 
I bade him rely on that God who never for- 
‘sook those who put their trust in hin; and 
leave the train of circumstances to be deve- 
loped by the hand of ttim who doth all things 
well. He was younger than my friend—his 
iface was acomplete model of manly beauty— 
he was apparently about nineteen, with a 
‘deep, dark-blue eye, and brown hair, inclining 
to blackness. ‘The moon-beams fell on his 
pale, white forehead, and the tear of bitter 
feeling glittered on his pensive cheek. His 
whole demeanour was of that chastened and 
resigned cast, which always invests the suf- 
fering clay with a nameless something, that 
appears to have no aflinity to earth. l felt as 
an intruder in that house of mourning—and 
as the hour of seven drew near, Ll bade him an 
affectionate farewell, and departed. IL re- 








and dejected. Surely, thought 1, that man is 
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traced ny way back to my lodgings, pensive .a¢ 
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not guilty of the alarming crime of murDER—| a —— 
there was nothing in him but meekness and| WUOGWIAWET Ye 
submission—mournful submission to his dis-| ~~ - 
mal and fast-approaching fate. 
My repeater told the hour of nine, as I sat The following brief memoir of the late venerable lous 
musing, with my eyes fixed on a cheerful fire,| Jay, the companion and friend of Wasuincton ats 
which had been prepared by my attentive | presume will at this time be peculiarly acceptable to 
host. But the events of the closing day had | our readers :— 
made such an impression upon my mind, that JOWUIN JAY, LL. D. 
sleep was entirely a stranger to my thoughts.| Chief Justice of the United States, and a 
The mysterious circumstances of the evening-—| distinguished Statesman, was born in the city 
the deep interest | had for the welfare of of New-York, December 1, 1745. At the age 


se ah ; i in ; 
* The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


my friend, all conspired to render me wake-| 


ful and melancholy, 

I paced the room in deep reflection. Fa- 
tigued with travelling, | soon relinquished 
this method of diverting the gloomy current 
of my thoughts, and I took from my pocket a 
small volume of Shakspeare—a boon com- 

anion, with whom, at home or abroad, on 
ae or sea, | can never be prevailed upon to 
part. [read aloud ; and had at last turned 
from the often repeated perusal of Hamlet, 
and Macbeth, to “King Henry VIIL’ I 
had arrived at the fifth act of the last men- 
tioned play, where the following dialogue oc- 
curs between Gardner, Bishop of Winchester, 
and his page: 

Gar. “ It’s one o’clock boy, is’t not ?” 

Boy. “ it hath struck. ’ 

The sound of the last word had not died 
away, when a clock in the adjoining appart- 
ment told one. 
on the curious coincidence, before Charles 


entered—he seated himself by the fire, and! 


buried his face in his hands. A few moments 
elapsed without a word being uttered. I 
found it was not in me to impart to him a 
breath of consolation—the fountain of his sor- 
row was deep and troubled, and language is 
impotent to calm its tumultuous wave. | 
waited, in silence, for him to speak. At 
length he arose from his meditating posture, 


and exclaimed—*« O, that to-morrow’s close | 


had come—that the deepest anguish, or the 


_highest happiness were known—whether my 


innocent brother is to go down into the silent 
halls of death, or be freed from the thraldom 
of that prison, and the guilty reap the re- 
ward of their crimes upon their own head.— 
O, that this hour, to-morrow eve, were come!” 
« But,’ said I, “ is there no clue to the real 
person who has perpetrated the atrocious of- 
fence for which your brother stands condemn- 
ed? Lam yet ignorant of the whole transac- 
tion, and would fain learn the circumstances 
connected with this distressing scene.” 
“The tale ts short,” 
patient and waketul, and you shall soon know 
all—shudder not at the corruption of the hu- 
man heart, as this deed of blood is unfolded— 
for that soul must be still deeper dyed in 
guilt, which will suffer innocence to die, after 
his own heart has been imbued in blackness 
by the foul and doubly aggravated crime. 
(To be Continued.) 


I had scarce time to reflect | 


said La Fontine, “ be! 





of fourteen, he entered - After ta- 
| king his bachelor’s degree, he studied law, and 
‘in a few years rose to distinguished eminence 
in his profession. 

| The commencement of our struggles with 
Great Britain found him at an age, and with 
feelings and talents, to render him an ardent 
and able supporter of his country’s rights, and 
a fitand worthy successor to his father, whose 
agea dinfirmities forbade him to take that part 
in the events of the time to which he was prom pt- 
ed by inclination. He therefore commenced 
his political career at a point which was justly 
considered the honourable goal of many an old 
patriot’s ambition. ; 

In 1774, he was elected by the citizens of 
New-York, a delegate to the first general con- 
gress which met at Philadelphia; that con- 
gress, of which to have been member, is a suf- 
ficient title to the gratitude of Americans. 

In 1776 he was elected president of that 
august and enlightened body. 

In 1777, he was a member of the convention 
of the state of New-York, which met to delib- 
erate and frame anew constitution; and drew 
the first draft of that instrument. 
| In 1778, he was appointed chief justice of 
that state. In the fellowing year, he was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Spain, and sailed for Cadiz in the beginning 
of December. 2 7” 
| The object of this mission was to obtain 
from Spain an acknowledgement of our inde- 

pendence, to form a treaty of alliance, and to 
‘procure pecuniary aid; but on the two first 
points he failed. 

Early in the summer of 1782, he was appoint 
‘ed one of the commissioners to negotiate a 
/peace with England, and was authorized to 
continue the negotiation with Spain. 

In September, 1783, he signed a definitive 
treaty of peace with the former, and soon after 
resigned his commission, and returned home. 

On his arrival in the United States, he was 
placed at the head of the department for for- 
eign affairs, in which office he continued till 
the adoption of the federal constitution, when 
he was appointed chief justice of the United 
States. 

In 1794, he was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary to Great Britain, and signed the treaty 
which has since borne his name. 

In 1795, he was elected governor of the 
state of New-York, and in 1801, declined a 
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re-election, and withdrew altogether from | swooned, and woke but as a maniac.—Reason 
public life. ‘was hurled from her seat, and it was long, long 
tn person, Mr. Jay was tall and of slender before she resumed it, and 1 was left a melan- 
make; with a countenance indicative of the choly proof of love crushed in the bud. 
highest degree of intelligence. ‘To his pen, — 
while in congress, was America indebted for AMUSING ANECDOTE. 
some of those masterly addresses which reflect! Our countrymen in India are too fond of 
such high honour upon the government; to beating their native servants. Of this propen- 
his firmness and penetration, were in no con- sity the following anecdote is related in a 
siderable degree to be ascribed those intricate recent work: “It was related to me with 
negotiations which were conducted,towards the great humour, by one of the principals in the 
elose of the war, both at Madrid and Paris. | transaction, whose candour overcame his fear 
With amind improved by extensive reading of shame. Hehad been in the habit of beating 
and great knowledge of public affairs ; unyield- his servants, till one in particular, complained: 
ing fir mness and inflexible integrity ; his char-! that he would have him before Sir Henry 
acter, perhaps, oye arn nearer than any Gwilliam, then Chief Justice of Madras, who 
other of modern times, to the Aristides of had done all in his power to suppress the dis- 
Plutarch. leraceful practice. Having a considerable bal- 
Itremains but to say that after a peaceful ance to settle with his maty -boy on the score 
retirement of nearly thirty years, the honour-|of punishment, but fearing the presence of 
able aud useful life of this eminent patriot and | witnesses, the master called him one day into 
able statesman was terminated on Sunday the | a bungalow at the bottom of the garden, at some 
87th ult.at his residence in Bedford, West- ‘distance from the house. “ Now,” said he, as 





chester co. in the 84th year of his age. he shut the door and put the key into his poc- 
-~ ket, “ you ‘ll complain to Sir Henry Gwilliam, 
ws Lait MATBOTS ‘will you? There is nobody near to bear wit- 


—_——————- | HESS “to what you say, and with the blessing of 


“6 Va ariety we ‘still pursue, ( A > 
' ; jod, Vil give it you well.” “ Master sure 
“In pleasure seek for something new.” y last ure 








——_—_——-—____— | nobody near?” as ked the Indian. « Yes, yes 
LOVE. i've taken good care of that.’ “ Then L give 
A FRAGMENT. /master one good beating.” And forthwith he 
W oman is always beautiful. It would appear! proceeded to put his threat into execution, till 
as if Nature, in her formation had excelled the master, being the weaker of the two, was 
herself. ‘compelledtocry mercy ; which being at length 
There are indeed different kinds of beauty, granted, and the door “opened with at least as 
but, the one | most admire is that which re-| muc h alacrity as it closed. Maotoo depar ted 
ceives its expression from the heart. Of such) without beat ef drum, never to appear again.” 
acast of beauty was Catharine M@—-. In) —— 
her presence man felt rebuked; the haughty; A German Dragoon was brought before his 
lordling, accustomed to tyranize over his fellow commander in the English Army. charged by 
men; with the iron-grasp of power, while ga-\a man on whom the officer was quarte red witn 
zing on her fairy form, and on her white and killing his fowls.—* Did you kill the fowls sir- 
placid brow, felt degraded into naught. Her rah? —* One shicken come, frighten my horse, 
eye beamed with the warmth of pity, and all and I eave him one kick, and he die."—* Oh, 
the kinder feelings of the sonl; but when in) but™ said the officer , “the man contends that 
relating a tale she was warined inte eloquence | you have killed more than one fowl ”’—*« Oh, 
it shone with all the bright flashes of the imagi-| yes, dat shicken moder see me kick dat shicken 
pation and the fire of deep and concentrated | so she come fly in my face: and | gave her 
feeling. But why should L longer dwell on this, | one kick, and shedie.” The i Ingenious apology 
she is laid in her cold and silent grave; and liand grave face did not save the maurauder # 
ain eft an aged and solitary wanderer. fogging. 

Although so long a space has pi assed, I can 
an pi ‘cture to myself her every look and ac-| The Eye—A beautifol eye makes silence 
tion. My whole heart was hers, and fundly, eloquent; a kind eye makes contradiction an 
dearly, was L repaid. [left heron business,— assent; an enrage d eye makes beauty deforin- 
"bhe pointed tooth of calumny infused itsdeadly ed. ‘The eye speaks a language in which there 
poison into her very heart.—J returned but to. ‘can be no deceit, nor cana skillful observer be 
see her laid in thegrave, —Lheard that she died imposed upon by looks, even among politicians 
believing me untaithtul. —Olh; then what mad- or courtiers. 
dening lightuings flashed across my brain, it 
burned with the fire of frenzy 5 tt wasscorch-| .4thank ill-placed—* How do you do sare ?”? 
ed, but never consumed. i rushed into the|said a Frenchman to an English acquaintance. 
open fields, her spirit followed me there, it} Rather poorly, thank you,” answered the 
followed me every where; the furies and the lother. ss Nay, my dear sare,”’ said the French- 
fiends pursued me: I heard their loud and | man, * don? t thank me for yeur illness, I can- 
scorn‘u! Jaugh in my ears, 1 shrieked, L fell and | not help it.” 
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The subject of the Plate accompanying this number, 
executed by Imbert, for the Rural Repository, was 
taken ov board a canal boat, in passing over the great 
dam which has been made at much expense across the 
Mohawk Kiver for the purpose of enabling the boats on 
the northern canalto pass the river on a level. ‘The 
beautiful scenery surrounding the Cohoes, has long been 
the 
romantic wildness of the Mohawk cau hardly be surpas- 
sed. his view is taken at the moment the falls first 
appear, aud is decidedly the most picturesque point from 
which they can be seen. As the canal progresses in the 
in, the elongation of the covered bridge below is fully 
relieved by the white foam of the more distant falls 

The basin from which this view is taken, is not the 
least of art 
traveller beholds in the construction of our canals, 


ba 


adinirable effort over nature which 


PRIZE COMPETITORS. 
it should run, but lew can win the prize.” 
As we 


avoided, know not 


the authors of any, we shall take the liberty of adopt- 


pon lents; but it cannot be 


ing, as our Own, the remarks which the examining com- 


mittee have endorsed on each of the following pieces. | 


Such as were left unendorsed by them we shall pass for 
the present Without comment. 
TALES. 

Henry and Caroline —We {eel no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing Henry and Caroline one of the best tales, it 
not the very best presented for the prize. ‘The style is 
pure, simple, yet elegant ; but the orthography, syntax 
‘ prosody have to This 
writer has first-rate powers ; but they will nevey 


and required hours correct. 


be 
1 under such negligence 


appreciat mn execution, 


The VM lancholist is a tolerably well t ld st ry, 
by the heartless attitude of 


in the No 


but 
the 


nero 


the interest is destroyed 
self-constituted hero 
should stand 
the 


! . 
ro cinsing scene. 


billows beneath. 
Francis speaks highly 
and inventive powers, but it is tediously long and dif- 
fusive. . 
The Desire of Fame is very well told, but one would 
think the writer Asiatic, still living in that fervid 
elime where kisses grow spontaneously. 


an 
The day is 
past for such scenes. 

The Smugglers.—This shows the features of a young 
mind—-somewhat in 


flattered and not sufficieutly cultivated, 


pompous expression, too much 
Young writers 
should be strictly grammatical and by all means avoid 
** creat words’ —hard lifting hurts the mind as weil as 
the body. 


Original Tale is wel} told but there is a want of sub-!| 


yect m itter. 
The Siranger.—The plot of this story is very fine and 
well managed—we would say to its author, try again, 
POETRY. 
The Death-hed of Front de Boeuf, &e. 
speak an unCommon versatility of talent, and we would 
ty tothe author, had you confined your attention to 
the first piece exclusively,—No. 1, might have been 
your reward, 
The Star of Bethlehem deserves a higher compliment 
as poetry than the subject will allow. ‘Thousands have 
ang so sublimely on this very theme, that byron him- 
not win praise with it. 


have chosen a different subject 


elf could The writer should 

Our Saviour Stilling the Tempest is the effusion of a 
boy—a few more years and a little more practice may 
teach him to smile at this eflort 


BURAL REPOSLTORY. | 


The Minstrel is a very delicate and tender 
criticism would say in the old adage— 


lay, but 


*“ If you would give the reader pleasure, 
Be very careful how you measure $ 
If you would suit a northern clime, 
Be sure that every couplet rhyme,” 





| 
jc 
jticed, such as are deemed 





subject of admiration to the traveller of taste ; oe ; ; 
. In conformity with Our promise, we present our pa- 


the | 


sorry to disappoint any of out kind corres- | 


and gape when his friend is struggling in| 


in praise of the author’s talents 


certainly | 


We shall select from the above-mentioned articles 
and others, oifered for the prizes, not particularly Ro- 
worthy of an msertion in the 
| Repository, and, froin time to time, transfer them to 
its pages for the gratification of our readers. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 
first number of the sixth volume of the 
We have neither time nor space to spare 
ito make a formal address to our readers, as may be 


trons with the 
Lepository. 


expected at this time; nor do we consider it at al! ne- 


| cessary, as the plan of our paper will continue to be 


essentially the same as heretolore. On looking ove: 
the pages of the volume we have just compieted, we 
that it is not without its faults—errors 
lincident to the haste with which we are often obliged 


feel conscious 


| to perform our editorial Cuties, want of taste in our 


selections, pieces admitted irom a desire to oblige, that 
perhaps had better have been left out ; and, 
numberless other errors, both iu taste and judgment, wil! 
But that we 
have labored to the extent of our abilities to redeem the 
pledge given to our patrons, at the commencement of 
, the volume, we can confidently say, and that we have 
not altogether failed to accomplish the object in view, 
jis shown by the number and 
and we trust our course 


no doubt, 


not escape the practiced eye of the critic. 


character of our patrons 3 
future will be such as will 
support. Our most une 
feigned thanks are due to the most of our agents and 
terms; but 
to each individual that bas not yet paid tor the fifth vo- 
of the Repository, we say ** PAY THAT THOU 
owrst.”—Consider that one dollar is but a trifle, while 
by the delinquency of our subscribers we are lying out 
of hundreds. *“\f there be any virtue, and if dere be 
any praise think on these things.” 


ip 
inerit a continuance of their 
subscribers for their compliance with 


our 


} 
puine 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“© The C 


licate and pretty piece. 


tage Girl,” by Miss Winchester, is a dé- 
We creet the authoress hearti- 
ly, and bid her welcome to our pages. It shall re- 
ceive an carly insertion, 

* Clifton Rock” 


to 


is received, but we have not 
it, 


haa 
merits it mar 
possess, we are under the necessity of laying it by for 


time examine though whatever 
the present, as the articles offered for the prizes have a 
prior right to our columns, and we cannot wave thei 
claim, except in courtesy to a lady—the communica- 
tion of Miss by inchester having been some time on hand 
MARRIED. 

Ai Claverack, on Saturday the 30th ult. by the Rev. 

Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Leonard Wells ef this city, to Miss 


Magdalena Pitcher of the former place. 

In Austerlitz, on the 2ist ult. by the Rev. Samuel §. 
Mallery, of Woburn, Mass. Mr. E. Mailery, of 
Austerlitz, to Miss Mary Ann Kinney of Stockbridge. 


John 


DIED, 
In this city, on Thursday the 2lIst ult. after a long and 
Leekman, son of F, M. 





tedious illness, Elsworth V. 
Beekman, Esq. aged 16 years. 

At Atbeus, on the same day, Mr. John A. Van Loon, 
in the WZlth year of Nis age. 

At Claverack, on the 27th ult Ann, daughter of David 
Auchinvole, in the 17th year of her age. 

At Detroit, on Sunday the 10th ult. Mrs. Harriet Cy 
Whiting, wile of Doct. John L, Whiting, and daughter 


of Doct. John Taiman of this city. 


> 
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To E. 8. Cannon, of W illiamstown, Mass. the writer 
of the following Poem, the committee awarded the pre-| 
mium ot three dollars. 


BELSIAZZAR’S FEAST. 


*Twas night o'er Babylon. The deep blue sky 

Was cloudless, and the moon had sunk to rest, 
Nor with superior radiance dimmed the stars, 
‘That from their walk in the empyrean 
Looked out on the Euphrates. Her high walls, 
And battlements impregnable, and towers 
In the deep azure rose, and to the eye 
Seemed like a city by enchantment reared 
Prom that wide spreading plain, which genii powers 
Had with innumerable wonders thronged. 
Her marb.e palaces, her princely domes, 
Her thronging fanes whence to Assyria’s gods 
The volumed incense rose, and white robed priests 
With daily offerings the altars crowned ; 
Her pillared portals and her colonnades, 
In which the granite and the porphyry, 

Were dexterously blended and inwrought, 
Towered in the majesty of art. Nor less 
The gardens rising arch o'er arch, and decked 
In their fair garniture of vines and flowers, 
Vi here the dark fig and hung 
With the pomegranite, and the myrtle bows rs 
With their thick clustering foliage wooed the breeze, 
That bore upon its wing the fragrancy 
Ofc sitron groves, displayed the artist's power, 

Vith lavish nature vieing to delight 
Syria’s voluptuous nobility. 


olive mingling 
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Aud there were beauteous alcoves half concealed 
Amid the laureled foliage, blooming bowers, 
For wooing lovers made, and shaded w alks, 
Where marble statues, and figures grotesque, 
Fach on its sculptured pedestal sent forth 
A cush of cooling waters. There was mirth 
Within that fated city, and the sounds 
of revelry swelled on the still night air, 
And lights were gleaming from the marble halls, 
W here Syria's haughty monarch had convened 
The beauty and the pride of Babylon, 
To hold high fi stival, Buried in wine, 

And in their city’s strength—falsely secure, 

gi hey scorned the serried host that ‘heath their walls 
Their nightly vigils kept, and unconcerned, 
Madly caroused and jested o'er their graves. 
High on the couch of royalty enthroned, 
And glittering in “* barbaric pearl and gold, 
Crowned with the diadem, the cynosare 
Of every eye, Belshazzar sat, and qua ffed 
His nectar fiom the sacred cups that erst 
Adorned Judea’s temple, and profaned 
With sacrilegious hand, and rites impure, 
The consecrated vessels. 





Ashe raised 
The golden chalice to his lip, be called 
In high derision upon Judah's God, 


And belched forth blasphemy against the power, 
W hose impotence he challenged to avenge { 
The profanation. Loud the echoing hall, 
Rang with applause, and servile courtiers joined 
The impious mockery.—But hush ! 
A fearful change 
Dropt from the monarch’s palsied hand the CUD, 
Aud shook his frame for terro 


there came 
> amid their revelyy.— 


r, while all eyes 
Were fixed in stony stare, and lo! 
A shadowy 


a hand, 





solitary haud, t 
3 : I 


Was slowly tracing o’er the polished walt 
Mysterious characters. * * 

* * * * * * 
That night the warder at the brazen gate, 
And soldier on the rampart slept their last. 
Aud the loud clash of arms, aud tramp of steeds 
Rang through the palace, and the shouting foe 


| Broke in upon the revellers o’ercome 


With their debauch. Amid the golden cups 

The daggers gleamed, and burnished helmets mixed 
With jewelled tiaras, and trembling hands 

| Stayed not the Persian sabre —Morning dawned, 
But Syria’s throne was vacant. 


THE STRANGER’S HEAR. 
BY MKS. HEMANS. 

The Stranger’s heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 
In the green shadow of thy tree 
The stranger finds no rest with thee. 
Thou thinkst the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves; 
To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone— 
The stranger's heart is with his own. 
Thou thinkst thy childrens’ laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ; 
Then are the stranger's thoughts opprest— 
His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast, 
Thou thinkst it sweet when friend to friend 
Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 
Then doth the stranger's eye grow dim— 
Far, far are those who prayed with him. 
Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 
Oh, midst them all when blest thou art, 
Dea! gently with the stranger’s heart. 





WNUGWASS 


chedtous all, 
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** And justly the wise man thus prea 
** Despise not the value of things that are small. 


—— . ——» 


Answer lo the PUZZLES in our /asl. 
Puzz.E 1.—A Tear. 
PuzzLe .—Because he is a phiz-i-shun (physician.} 

NEW PUZZLE! 
I. 
The swinish mob, bent on decapitation, 
Gave me a name unlike my state or station, 
And setting forth one head, sirs, as my due, 
Although ‘us very plain that lhave éwo; 
And what is drawn from them in conversation, 
Has puzzled oft the wise heads of the nation. 
With me when amply filled with belly spacious, 
The rich, the poor—saint, sinners, all are gracious; 
But when exhausted and my spirits low, 
Me spurning then, in dungeon dark, they throw. 
Il. 

Take nine from six, and ten from nine, 
And fifty from forty, and six remains thine. 





WANTED, 


A smart, active lad, about 15 or 16 years of age, to 
serve as an apprentice to the Printing Business. One 
that can come well recommended will meet with good 
encouragement by inquiring at this office. 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B.S FODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office 

7 All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention, . . 
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